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“Telepathy—A Survey” 


Article in The Scientific Monthly Purporting To Be 
Survey Ignores Great Mass of Evidence 


BY JOHN J. O'NEILL 


An article entitled ‘“Telepathy—A Survey” is printed in 
The Scientific Monthly (February, 1940), published for 
The American Association for the Advancement of Science 
with headquarters in the Smithsonian Institution Building, 
Washington, D. C. The author of the article is Professor 


Sumner Boyer Ely, of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh. 


The Scientific Monthly is an official publication of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
As such, it must bear the responsibility of making certain 
that its contents are representative of the standards of scien- 
tific work and ethical principles for which the association as 
a body and the great majority of its members stand. The 
article ‘““Telepathy—A Survey” falls so far short of the 
high standards adhered to by scientists as a group, and their 
organizations, that it borders dangerously close to the line 
which divides the ethical from the unethical. It clearly falls 
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within the realm of a propaganda too undignified to be 
admitted to the pages of a periodical published by what is 
probably the largest scientific society in the world. 


The propaganda nature of this article is so obvious, and 
its dangers of falling into the unethical category so appar- 
ent, that the situation involving its publication does not 
include the possibly mitigating circumstance that its offen- 
sive status in the magazine was due to inadvertence or over- 
sight. The contents of the article harmonize with an atti- 
tude taken by a group of psychologists, who are unable to 
assimilate the newest scientific developments in their field, 
and who are therefore less competent to pass judgment on 
the rapid advances presented. Some of these are, unfor- 
tunately, in strategic positions in societies and editorial 
boards of scientific publications. The influences of some of 
these individuals have been felt, with unfortunate effects, by 
scientists working in the relatively new and difficult field of 
research embracing telepathy and clairvoyance. 


One of the primary responsibilities of editors of scientific 
publications is to limit authorship of published articles to 
those competent to deal with the subject treated. This is 
not a difficult task when recognized leaders in a particular 
field are concerned. When the author under consideration 
is not a worker of recognized ability in the subject of which 
he writes and has only a backdoor contact with the field of 
research then judgment of competence must be based on 
the contents of the article submitted. 


In the case of the article, “Telepathy—A Survey”, the 
author is not a psychologist and his professional work in 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology does not bring him 
into contact with work of this nature. He is an engineer. 
The biographical data concerning him in “American Men 
of Science” contain the following information: 


ELY, Prof. Sumner Boyer, 5122 Pembroke PI., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Mechanical Engineer. Born, Watertown, N. Y., 
Nov. 5, 1869. B. S. Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
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1892. Chief Engineer, American Sheet and Tinplate Co., 
1900-1905; vice-president, Albree Iron Works Co., 1905- 
1920. Assistant Professor Commercial Engineering, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, 1920-1929; Associate Pro- 
fessor in Charge of Power Plant, 1929 . Consulting 
Engineer. Giant Power Survey, Pa.; Secretary Interna- 
tional Conference on Bituminous Coal; American Institute 


of Mechanical Engineers; Society of Automotive Engineers. 
Power Statistics. 


This record would hardly indicate to the editors of The 
Scientific Monthly that Professor Ely has been a profes- 
sional worker in the field of experimental psychology. There 
is not a word in it to indicate professional contact of any 
kind with research work in this field. Judgment would then 
have to rest on the article itself. The first paragraph of 
the article reveals Prof. Ely’s contact with the subject— 
he is an amateur magician. He states: 


“It might be well to say that the writer of this article 
has amused himself for many years with sleight-of-hand 
and legerdemain and has even perpetrated some amateur 
séances on his friends; so that he can verify from personal 
experiences most of the statements that are here made.” 


This is an astounding situation: a survey of a subject of 
research in many universities and colleges appearing in a 
scientific journal under the authorship of a man who speaks 
with only such authority as is carried by experience in the 
art of deception for purposes of amusement! 


We would have a parallel situation if the editors of The 
Scientific Monthly called upon an amateur astrologer to 
pass judgment on the work that is being carried on by the 
astronomers at Mt. Wilson Observatory; or a seller of 
Indian herb remedies to write a critical survey of the re- 
searches on cosmic rays made by Prof. Arthur H. Compton 
at the University of Chicago, or Dr. Andrew K. Millikan at 
the California Institute of Technology. Such procedures 
would appear utterly ridiculous in the eyes of the thousands 
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of members of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science who receive The Scientific Monthly as an 
official journal of the society. How the editors of The 


Scientific Monthly expected to avoid creating such an aspect 
is beyond imagination. 


The editors of The Scientific Monthly are J. McKeen 
Cattell, F. R. Moulton and Ware Cattell. Dr. J. McKeen 
Cattell, former professor of psychology, is dean of Ameri- 
can scientists. He is editor and/or publisher of a number 
of scientific journals. He has been internationally recog- 
nized for his contributions to the advancement of science. 
He is 80 years old; his offices are in New York, and the 
routine editorial work of The Scientific Monthly is per- 
formed by the other two editors in Washington. Dr. 
Moulton is an astronomer and is permanent secretary of the 
A. A.A.S. Dr. Ware Cattell is also editor of The Collecting 
Net devoted to experimental biology. 


Almost all of the learned societies refer to three or more 
competent critics all papers submitted for publication in 
order to make sure that the subject has been adequately 
treated and that the conclusions are sufficiently supported 
by properly derived data. This course of procedure does not 
abridge in any way the fullest enjoyment of academic free- 
dom by any scientist. It does, however, aid the great body 
of scientists who depend on the publications of these soci- 
eties for protection against subcalibre findings being pre- 
sented to them as reliable new information. 


Dr. Moulton and the junior Dr. Cattell have available to 
them the services of all of the thousands of members of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science for 
consultation; particularly the Fellows who have been made 
such because of their accomplishments. There are scores of 
psychologists included in the membership of the association 
who have a broad knowledge of the history of their science 
and its present trends. If Prof. Ely’s article “Telepathy— 
A Survey” had been submitted to them, by Drs. Ware 
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Cattell and Moulton, the editors would have received from 
a great majority of them a stinging rebuke for having 
wasted their time with such a travesty. They would very 
rightly resent the giving of even a second thought to such 
an unscientific presentation. Every one of them will feel 
that the editors of The Scientific Monthly have worse than 
wasted publication facilities when so many worth while 
papers by competent psychologists face temporary and even 
permanent delay in publication because of lack of space in 
the scientific journals. Even those who, with or without 
justification, do not accept the evidence offered in support 
of extra sensory perception will concur in condemning what 
is, to put the case mildly, an affront to American scientists 
for presenting such hokum among the other scholarly and 


representative papers published in the February issue of 
the Monthly. 


Without leaving the building in which their offices are 
located, the editors could have obtained a clear cut state- 
ment from an internationally famous scientist that the evi- 
dence in favor of extra sensory perception is entirely ad- 
equate to support the claim that the phenomenon has a 
real existence even though its mechanism is not understood. 
He could have told Drs. Moulton and Ware Cattell that 
under the standards accepted for judging papers for 
scientific publications, including The Scientific Monthly, 
the Ely paper failed completely to measure up to what it 
claimed to be—a survey of the scientific work being carried 
on in the field of telepathy; that the material presented 
was irrelevant; that the author demonstrated in his paper 
incompetence to write intelligently on the subject, that he 
lacked any useful comprehension of the wide research 
program being carried on; that he utterly failed to make 
a fair presentation of both sides of the subject and that 


the conclusions he presented were entirely unjustified by 
the data presented. 


Even if this leading scientist had presented this actual 
statement to Drs. Moulton and Cattell he would not have 
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told them anything they did not already know. Neverthe- 
less they published the Ely article. Why? The only reason 
for its publication is a very apparent unscholarly desire to 
discredit a whole field of research; an effort to discredit by 
ridicule that which cannot be successfully contradicted by 
facts. Such an attitude brings no honor to the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, to its official 
publication The Scientific Monthly, or to the editors. 


The article by Prof. Ely is approximately 5,500 words 
in length. An article of this length is hardly sufficient to 
permit an adequate review of the research that is being 
done in telepathy. This would necessitate the most effi- 
cient use of space. Here is how Prof. Ely uses the space: 


Stage demonstrations of “telepathy”, 

magicians’ use of trick systems of 

communication, fraudulent mediums. 2,440 words 
Repetition of earlier unsupported efforts 

to discredit Sir Oliver Lodge..... 
“Negative” results by Dr. J. E. Coover 

at Stanford University about 1917... 200 “ 


Duke University experiments ......... 650 “ 
Other universities and colleges ........ none 
Miscellaneous discussion ............. 1845 “ 


About 1,250 words out of 5,500 used, or approximately 
20 nercent. are pertinent to the subject which the article 
purports to discuss. 

Not one word is mentioned about The Journal of Para- 
psvcholoqy, published for a few years at Duke University 
and now at Columbia University, in which a vast amount 


of data has been presented from numerous college and 
university laboratories. 


Not one word is mentioned about the book, Extra Sensory 
Perception, by Prof. Joseph B. Rhine, of Duke University, 
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published several years ago by the Boston Society for Psy- 
chical Research, which is the classic in this field. Nor 
is Rhine’s later popular book, New Frontiers of the Mind, 
published by Farrar & Rinehart, mentioned. 


Completely ignored is the volume, Experimental Tele- 
pathy, by René Warcollier, the French chemical engineer, 
who has spent a quarter of a century in telepathic research. 


Likewise ignored is the volume, Mental Radio, by Upton 


Sinclair, containing a host of very significant experimental 
results. 


Not a reference was made to the vast amount of material 
on the subject which has appeared in the Proceedings of 
the British Society for Psychic Research, the JouRNAL of 
the American Society, or to the wealth of material in the 
library and archives of the latter society which was founded 
by Prof. James Hyslop of Columbia University. 


The great bulk of evidence obtained by scientific research 
in telepathy is completely ignored by Mr. Ely in what he 
describes as a “survey”. Everything that he mentioned in 
his survey could have been ignored and a fair survey writ- 
ten on what has appeared in The Journal of Parapsychology, 
Prof. Rhine’s books and those of Warcollier and Sinclair. 


There is an even more reprehensible angle to this alleged 
“survey”. Mr. Ely, by his own statement, shows that he 
did not take the trouble to consult Prof. Rhine’s work 
published in his two volumes and in The Journal of Para- 
psychology in order to get the data for the 650 words of 
criticism in which he indulges. He states: 


“The complete tests have not yet been published, but 
judging from what has appeared in The Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology they are very similar to 
those of Coover although much less extensive.” 


In the paragraph preceding this Mr. Ely quotes the 
conclusions reached by Coover in his 1917 work at Leland 
Stanford University: 
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“The results of 10,000 guesses are negative. No trace 
of an objective thought transference is found.” 


If Mr. Ely had taken the trouble to consult the easily 
available published data instead of going to second hand 
sources, he would have found that the work done by Rhine 
and his associates at Duke is about 100 times the magnitude 
of the Coover experiments. 


Giving credence only to critics of Rhine and not giving 
Rhine a chance to be heard in his own behalf, Mr. Ely is 
able to make such statements as: 


“They (the Duke data) were not collected impartially, 
they are not complete, they are not representative, and 


of course cannot be expected to agree with theoretical 
chance. ... 


“That is, they collected the good trials and threw out the 
poor ones... . 


“But in the Duke tests all scores that would modify the 
average are rejected... .” 


As to the question of whether the Duke data are complete, 
it might be asked what difference it makes to Mr. Ely 
when he refuses to consult an extremely comprehensive 
presentation in a technical volume and numerous technical 
articles containing a tremendous amount of data. The 
remainder of the statements quoted merit merely the reply 
that they were made by a person who has not taken the 
trouble to ascertain the truth. 


In view of the fact that Mr. Ely has completely ignored 
the overwhelming evidence in favor of telepathy as a real 
natural phenomenon, and has devoted half of his article to 


the fakery of magicians, it is interesting to read his 
conclusions : 


“The final conclusion regarding telepathy is clear. It can 
be very positively and definitely stated that there never has 
been any evidence produced which would warrant the belief 
that there is such a thing as telepathy. The most careful 
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and reliable tests show no indication whatever of it. While 
of course this is a negative proof, yet after all it is a proof 
that no such thing as telepathy exists. We can positively 
say that no mind has ever yet communicated with another 
mind other than through ordinary sensory channels.” 


One does not have to be an experienced editor to deter- 
mine on first reading that these are not the words of a 
scholar. The article does not present anything resembling 
evidence upon which such a conclusion could be based. The 
paragraph is filled with repetitious statements as if to drive 
home by brute force conclusions that are not substantiated 
by facts. The substance of the whole paragraph is stated in 
the first specific sentence: “It can be positively and definitely 
stated that there never has been any evidence produced 


which would warrant the belief that there is such a thing 
as telepathy.” 


In reply it can be stated that the available and published 
data presents overwhelming evidence for the reality of 
telepathy obtained by competent scientists working under 
adequate control conditions and that mathematical analysis 
more rigorous than that usually applied in scientific work 
has established the significance of the data. Anyone mak- 
ing such a statement as that made by Mr. Ely,—that there 
never has been any evidence produced which would warrant 
the belief that there is such a thing as telepathy,—is just 
stating an untruth. This falsity could easily be determined 
by examining the facts—facts which would have been 
brought out in a real survey of the experimentation to 
date. Since Mr. Ely’s article is described as a survey and 
it completely ignores all the facts in favor of telepathy, it 
is to be assumed that the evidence in favor of telepathy 
was intentionally omitted in order to justify a conclusion 
that is not in accordance with the facts. 


The facts thus presented point clearly to the conclusion 
that we are dealing with a case of obvious intellectual 
insincerity or the alternative conclusion that the mental 
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status of the individual did not permit a scholarly and 
scientific study of the subject treated. 


The editors of The Scientific Monthly are possessed of a 
high order of mentality and knowing them one cannot con- 
clude that their decision to publish the Ely article was 
governed by a lack of knowledge of the standards of 
scholarship, or the technique that should be used in making 
an honest survey of any given field. The alternative expla- 


nation is unpleasant. There must be a more satisfactory 
solution. 


The importance of this situation is not limited to the 
article under discussion. There is a larger and more funda- 
mental principle involved. 


Science in the United States is the world’s most demo- 
cratic institution. Academic freedom and fair play are its 
basic principles. It has never tolerated domination by any 
individual and this is too late a date for it to submit now 
to unscholarly methods that might be acceptable in the field 
of the high pressure business executive. Efforts to inject 
this type of procedure into the A. A. A. S. may result in 
disharmony in its ranks and a disintegrating trend in 


the mechanisms through which its public responsibilities 
function. 


Today telepathy is being smeared through such errors. 
Tomorrow the scientists in some other field may find the 
smearing brush applied to them if any of the truths they 
discover may be unpleasant to the powers in control. 


It will be easy to kill off the new school in psychology 
if they are not permitted to defend themselves. It would 
be easy to kill off the new school among the sociologists by 
the same method. The new school among the economists 
could be similarly treated. Then all biologists who find that 
man is something more than a meat machine could be 
eliminated. Soon science would be reduced to the status of 
a slave institution devoting itself to nothing more than the 
material activities of more efficient production of goods for 
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sale, or weapons to defend the controlling dictator and kill 
his enemies. This is what has happened in the dictator 
ruled countries of Europe. Science is enslaved in every one 
of them. We want none of that here. 


A smearing censorship applied to those working in the 
field of telepathy is an easy entering wedge for this sort of 
thing. We would like to hear from the responsible execu- 
tive boards of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science whether they think that in the case of the 
Ely article the editors of their publication, The Sctentific 
Monthly, acted in a manner which is in keeping with the 


ethical and scholarly standards of the association and its 
members. 


This does not call for any decision on the part of the 
Association as to whether or not telepathy is a real phe- 
nomenon. It is not the prerogative of any association to 
establish or disestablish the facts of nature by fiat. But it 
is within the jurisdiction of the Association to determine 
whether or not ethical, scholarly and scientific standards 
have been observed in a publication for which it bears a 
responsibility ;—a responsibility based on its prestige in 
the mind of the public as a result of its connection with 
the largest organization representative of the great body 
of scientists in the United States. 


Telepathy: Truth and Untruth 
BY DR. NANDOR FODOR 


Mr. John O’Neill has dealt very ably with Professor 
Sumner Boyer Ely’s article on Telepathy. I agree with 
his charge that Professor Ely’s contribution to The Sctenti- 
fic Monthly savors of propaganda and displays considerable 
ignorance of the subject on which he poses as an expert. 


His exposition is bolstered up by both inaccurate and en- 
tirely false statements. 


Early in his article, Professor Ely says that “the defi- 
nition of Telepathy is not entirely clear. A better term 
would be ‘thought transference’; and even this is not 


entirely satisfactory, for it does not define the mode of 
thought transference.” 


The definition of telepathy is entirely clear. The word 
was coined by F. W. H. Myers in 1882 when the first sys- 
tematic inquiry into the reality of phantasmal appearances 
was instituted by the Society for Psychical Research in 
London. Myers defined telepathy as “transmission of 
thought independently of the recognized channels of sense”’. 
It applied descriptively to “a coincidence between two per- 
sons’ thoughts which required a causal explanation”; i.e. 
it stood for thought transference as a new name and not 
as an explanation. The main concern of the early S.P.R. 
researchers was to establish, if possible, the fact; the study 
could wait until afterwards. It was not their fault that 
their successors built a phantasy around it and, forgetting 
that the word was only a designation for a supernormal 
phenomenon, used it as a patent medicine against all psy- 
chical claims. Professor Ely should and probably does know 
that though telepathy is a long established fact in Psychi- 
cal Research, the word was never claimed to define the 
mode of thought transmission. 
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If Professor Ely had taken the trouble to find out the 
meaning of the word “telepathy”, he might have avoided 
giving the wrong figures in dealing with the Census of 
Hallucinations upon which the Society for Psychical Re- 
search based their conclusion that telepathy was a proved 
fact. He would have found that the S.P.R. made a census 
on two occasions; the first a limited one made by Edmund 
Gurney and published in Phantasms of the Living (Chap. 
8) in 1886 and the second begun in 1889 by a Committee 
of the S.P.R. headed by Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick and 
F. W. H. Myers and completed in 1894. 


In the first census, 5507 persons chosen at random were 
questioned as to whether they had experienced phantasmal 
visions within the previous twelve years. Asa result of this 
inquiry, the authors of Phantasms of the Living concluded 
that “between death and apparitions a connection exists 
not due to chance alone. This we hold to be a proved fact.” 
Such a conclusion based on 702 accepted cases was so 
momentous that it warranted an international census. 


The second census covered 32,000 persons and 17,000 
replies were collected in English. The number of affirma- 
tive answers was 1684. Professor Ely gives an account of 
the Census as follows: 


“A huge questionnaire was undertaken about 1895 by the Society 
for Psychical Research. The object was to find persons who had 
experienced hallucinations; that is, who had ever had a vision or 
distinct mental image of a living human being, known to them, and 
that appeared before them without apparent physical cause. In 
all 17,000 replies were collected and of these 1,300 answered, yes. 
These 1,300 were then investigated further to discover how many 
were death coincidences; that is where the person seen in the 
vision died within twelve hours after the time of the vision. The 
result was 30 death coincidences.” 


Now, in this first paragraph, Professor Ely makes two 
grave errors. He states that there were 1300 affirmative 
replies to the census whereas there were 1684. And he 
further states that there were 30 death coincidences when 
there were 80. 
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The Committee stated that the purpose of the Census 
was to ascertain what proportion of ordinary persons ex- 
perience hallucinations while awake and not suffering from 
delirium or insanity. They further desired to determine 
what proportion of hallucinations had a connection with 
persons ascertained to have been dying elsewhere about the 
time their apparitions appeared, the seers of the apparitions 
having no knowledge of this fact until afterwards. 


It would then be possible to compare the death coinci- 
dences (chosen because they are easier to confirm than 
other veridical types) with the ordinary or non-coincidental 
cases and to determine whether or not a telepathic faculty 
was involved. If such hallucinations were always coinci- 
dental with some critical event in the life of the person 
represented by the apparition, there would be no question 
of the occurrence being due to chance. But hallucinations 
take place when no such coincidental relation with reality 
exists. If the proportion of non-coincidental cases was 
very large in comparison to the coincidental ones, then the 
latter class might reasonably be regarded as accidental 
and would not furnish evidence for telepathy. 


Professor Ely continues: 


“So out of 1300 presentments or premonitions, 30 of them came 
true. This is one in 43.” 


What Professor Ely should say is that out of 1684 
affirmative answers, 381 cases were selected after inves- 
tigation as meeting the standard of concreteness and cor- 
roboration required by the Society, — and furthermore that 
from 80 cases of death coincidences, 50 were eliminated as 


either insufficiently corroborated by independent witnesses 
or too distant in point of time. 


“Now,” states Professor Ely, “the death rate or probability that 
any given person will die on a given day was found from insurance 
tables at the time to be 1 in 19,000. We would therefore assume 
that if 19,000 persons had premonitions of someone’s death, only 
one coincidence would occur if chance alone acted. Telepathy was 
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therefore considered proven to exist as the results were (1,900 ~ 
43) 442 times what should have been expected by chance.” 


Although Professor Ely is by this time using figures that 
do not represent what he states them to represent, we must 
follow out his argument. The Committee used as a basis 
of comparison the average annual death rate for England 
and Wales as given for the ten years from 1881 to 1890 
in the Registrar General’s Report and the figure thus ar- 
rived at, one in 19,000, represents the probability that any- 
one will die on the day on which his apparition is seen and 
recognized, supposing there is no causal connection between 
the apparition and the death. The Registrar General’s Re- 
port is not an insurance table but we need not quibble 
over such an unimportant consideration here. It is only 
mentioned as one more example of Professor Ely’s negli- 
gence in reporting the facts. The division of 1900 by 43 
instead of 19,000 we can assume is a printer’s error. 


“Now,” says Professor Ely, “as a matter of fact, these figures are 
very far from proving the existence of telepathy. The chance of 
death, as given by the insurance tables, was determined by consider- 
ing all kinds and types of men and women. Therefore, if this is to 
be used as a standard of comparison, it cannot be applied to any 
particular class of men and women, viz: those who had experi- 


enced hallucinations. In other words, the data are not complete 
or representative.” 


Professor Ely appears to have missed the whole point of 
the investigation. Or perhaps he has not seen a copy of the 
Census of Hallucinations. The object of the census was to 
study a cross-section of humanity and the 400 pages of 
records and analyses are published for the purpose of illus- 
trating the means by which a true proportion of halluci- 


nations both veridical and non-veridical, per capita, was 
arrived at. 


Professor Ely continues: 


“These figures if they prove anything, prove only that people 
of a certain type of mind will reply to such questions, and all the 
people who did not reply are not tabulated at all. 
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“However, what is much more important, many of those who 
replied may have had, during their life, many other hallucinations. 
These may have been unimportant and for that reason forgotten. 
When mathematical chance is considered, failures as well as suc- 
cesses must be taken into account; and as the failures are not re- 
corded in this investigation, it is absurdly incomplete.” 

To reply to these criticisms, we must recount the method 
by which the Committee arrived at the figure, 1300, which 
they considered representative of the number of non- 
coincidental hallucinations in comparison to the number of 
coincidental ones (30) in a cross-section of the human race. 


The 381 hallucinations which had been accepted as au- 
thentic were further reduced by 28 because it was found 
that they had been experienced by people who had had 
previous unenumerated hallucinations — a factor which 
could not be taken into account in a statistical analysis. 
Three further cases were dropped for other reasons. Al- 
though children under ten years of age were not permitted 
to reply to the census — their memories and testimony 
being considered untrustworthy, — it is presumed that they 
would experience hallucinations in proportion to their rep- 
resentation in the population. Such representation is 8 per 
cent. Therefore the number 350 which remained was fur- 
ther reduced by 8 per cent, leaving 322 cases. 


A further inquiry showed that three-quarters of ordi- 
nary hallucinations were forgotten over a ten-year period. 
This conclusion was not arbitrarily arrived at but resulted 
from a careful investigation. A table showing the ratio 
of forgetfulness in proportion to the number of years 
elapsed since the occurrence is given on page 43 of the 
Census of Hallucinations.* In order to correct the error due 
to forgetfulness, the remaining number, 322, was multi- 
plied by four to equal 1288 or approximately 1300. Thus 
the figure was arrived at which was considered in the final 
analysis as representative of the true proportion of non- 
coincidental cases. And thus we find the figure which Pro- 


* S.P.R. Proceedings, vol. X, 1894. 
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fessor Ely, in his haste, mistook as the number of affirma- 
tive answers to the inquiry. 


Finally, Professor Ely objects that the figures are not 
representative because a certain class of people only — 
those who have experienced hallucinations — have been 
taken into account. The canvass was made by 410 collectors 
and the first inquiry was made by word of mouth of any 
type of person without knowledge of whether the answer 
would be in the negative or in the affirmative. All the cases 
known to the investigators beforehand were discarded in 
the analysis. Therefore, it is ridiculous to say that a special 
class of people only replied to the inquiry. 


Whether the statistical analysis made by the Committee 
of the Census of Hallucinations is above criticism or not, 
none of Professor Ely’s objections have any foundation in 
fact. We can only conclude that he has not read the records 
of the investigation that he is criticizing. 


Nowhere is Mr. Ely’s reckless treatment of the whole 
subject more in evidence than in his innuendos concerning 
Sir Oliver Lodge. He begins by saying that: 


“Sir Oliver was an eminent scientist, but he was also a believer 
in Spiritualism, to which any of his books on the subject will testify. 
Such, for example, is The Survival of Man. He had lost a son in 


the World War, and this had affected him profoundly; it may in 
part account for his beliefs.” 


It is a pity that Professor Ely has not taken pains to 
acquaint himself with Sir Oliver Lodge’s great contribu- 
tions to Psychical Research from original sources. There 
is no truth in his suggestion that personal bereavement can 
partly account for Sir Oliver’s belief in Spiritualism. The 
Survival of Man was published in 1909, six years before 
Raymond Lodge fell in action. In the book Sir Oliver 
plainly states: 


“The old series of sittings with Mrs. Piper convinced me of 
survival for reasons which I should find it hard to formulate in any 
strict fashion, but that was their distinct effect. They also made 
me suspect — or more than suspect — that surviving intelligences 
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were in some cases consciously communicating —- yes, in some few 
cases consciously; though more usually the messages came, in all 
probability, from an unconscious stratum, being received by the 
medium in an inspirational manner analogous to psychometry. 


“The hypothesis of surviving intelligence and personality — not 
only surviving but anxious and able with difficulty to communicate — 


is the simplest and most straightforward and the only one that fits 
all the facts.” 


As this old series of sittings with Mrs. Piper took place 
during her first visit to England in 1889, it is rather dif- 
ficult to see on what basis Mr. Ely’s statement rests. More- 
over, his objection is peculiarly worded. Does he mean that 
an eminent scientist must needs be disqualified by his fel- 
low scientists as soon as he has reached conclusions in 
favor of spiritualistic claims? After all, Sir Oliver did not 
set out to prove Spiritualism. He investigated it with the 
same care and caution to which we owe his great contribu- 
tions in the realm of physics. To object to his findings on 
the basis that he was not an expert magician is the height 
of nonsense. Sir Oliver’s main contribution to Psychical 
Research is on the subject of survival and not on the subject 
of physical phenomena. At the same time, the ridicule which 
Professor Ely casts on Sir Oliver’s description of table levi- 
tation must needs recoil on his own head. All we have to 
do is to read the original statement in which (Journal, 
S.P.R., November 1894) Sir Oliver Lodge accepted the 
reality of Eusapia Paladino’s phenomena: 


“However the facts are to be explained, the possibility of the 
facts I am constrained to admit; there is no further room in my 
mind for doubt. Any person without invincible prejudice who had 
had the same experience would come to the same broad conclusion, 
viz., that things hitherto held impossible do actually occur. If one 
such fact is clearly established, the conceivability of others may be 
more readily granted, and I concentrate my attention mainly on 
what seemed to me the most simple and definite thing, viz., the 
movement of an ‘untouched’ object in sufficient light for no doubt 
of its motion to exist. This I have now witnessed several times; 
the fact of movement being vouched for by both sight and hearing, 
sometimes also by touch, and the objectivity of the movement being 
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demonstrated by the sounds heard by an outside observer, and by 
permanent alteration in position of object. 


“When I say ‘untouched’ object, | mean that it is not touched 
in a normal way by any person present nor by instruments or other 
indirect contrivances wielded by any one; but I am not prepared to 
believe that the body is, technically speaking, acted upon at a dis- 
tance. It is untouched by any part of any person’s normal body, 
but it is probable that before motion occurs, the object must be 
touched by something: — something which occasionally seems like 
an abnormal temporary prolongation from ‘the medium’s body’. The 
phenomena do not seem to me to modify the fundamental laws of 


physics, but perhaps they may lead to an extension of the recognized 
laws of biology. 


“It may be asked why I abstain from contemplating the spiritual- 
istic hypothesis. The reason is that I have not yet seen it scien- 
tifically demonstrated, and I do not feel that in any of the vague 
forms known to me, it is especially applicable to these particular 
facts.* 


“The result of my experience is to convince me that certain phe- 
nomena usually considered abnormal do belong to the order of 
nature, and as a corollary from this, that these phenomena ought to 


be investigated and recorded by persons and societies interested in 
natural knowledge.” 


Does this encourage such blithe statements that “any- 
one familiar with the medium’s methods will be astonished 
at his lack of information?” 


Professor Ely is too proud of his knowledge of sleight- 
of-hand. He says that very few researchers have taken 
the trouble to acquaint themselves with the methods of de- 
ception. The Proceedings of the S.P.R. contain classical 
contributions on mal-observation and the art of deception; 
further many of our leading psychical researchers have 
taken the trouble to learn sleight-of-hand. Dr. Franklin 
Prince, Harry Price and Hereward Carrington, to mention 
a few names, could give valuable lessons to Professor Ely 


* The reality of such ectoplasmic emanations no longer depends upon the 
accuracy of human observation. Dr. Eugéne Osty confirmed their reality by 
employing a control apparatus of infra-red radiations designed to detect fraud. 
His interesting results were recorded in the bulletins of the Revue Méta- 
psychique and in his book, Les Pouvoirs Inconnus de Esprit sur la Matiére. 
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in magic and tell him exactly where it falls short in the 
study of real mediumistic phenomena. 


To return to Professor Ely’s criticisms of Sir Oliver 
Lodge, he boldly states: 


“The consequence was that he was deceived for some twelve years 
by Mme. Paladino and other mediums, until finally Mme. Paladino 
was exposed at a special séance which took place at the house of 
Professor Lord in Cambridge.” 


This is another gross misstatement. Sir Oliver Lodge 
was not deceived “for some twelve years” by Mme. Pala- 
dino. The Cambridge exposure took place in 1895 (not at 
the house of Professor Lord but of F. W. H. Myers) and 
thus only a year had passed between Sir Oliver’s first com- 
mitment and the exposure. Moreover, Sir Oliver Lodge 
who had attended two of the Cambridge sittings had no 
hesitation in maintaining his former opinion declaring that 
he failed to see any resemblance between the Cambridge 
phenomena and those observed on the Ile Roubaud. Pro- 
fessor Ely might have also found out that Eusapia Pala- 
dino was given a chance to re-establish herself by Professor 
Charles Richet. The sitting took place in Professor Richet’s 
library in good light; her wrists and ankles were held by 
the sitters and before each experience the medium warned 
the sitters what she was going to do in order that they 
might establish the phenomenon to the best of their facul- 
ties and observation. She did not cease to admonish Myers 
to pay the closest attention and to remember exactly after- 
wards what had happened. “Under these conditions”, wrote 
Professor Flournoy, of Geneva, “I saw phenomena which 
I then believed and still believe, to be certainly inexplicable 
by any known laws of physics and physiology.” 

Professor Theodore Flournoy was a professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Geneva, and neither then, nor 
later, claimed to be a Spiritualist. In fact he is the author 
of perhaps the most remarkable book on the psychological 


side of mediumship, From India to the Planet Mars, pub- 
lished in 1900. 
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If Mr. Ely had only considered that there was such a 


thing as the psychology of abnormal phenomena, he would 
not have written with such naivety: 


“Sir Oliver was therefore the type of man who would be favor- 
able to a belief in telepathy.” 


To attack or demolish has always been considered more 
scientific than to support something new. At one time all 
pioneers of science were called fools and charlatans. The 
remarkable thing about human progress is that it takes 
place despite the desperate opposition of vested scientific 
interest. When we speak of the indomitable courage of 
pioneers it is well to remember the indomitable cowardice 
of their fellow scientists. Even today few of them seem 
to realize that “the improbabilities of today are the ele- 
mentary truths of tomorrow” (Richet). The Elys of 
science have forgotten that Galileo was “ignorant of his 
own ignorance”, that Galvani was “the frog’s dancing mas- 
ter’, that Harvey was “mad” because he said that the blood 
circulates, that Jenner was “crazy” because he claimed the 
discovery of preventive vaccination, that the French Acad- 
emy of Science ridiculed Arago when he spoke of the 
electric telegraph, that the man who demonstrated Edison’s 
phonograph before the same august body was seized by the 
throat and called a miserable ventriloquist, that Benjamin 
Franklin was a “fool” because he tried to catch the light- 
ning and that Newton despaired of the acceptance of his 
theory of gravitation, saying: “I see that a man must either 


resolve to put out nothing new or become a slave to defend 


In conclusion, it might be pointed out that even Pro- 
fessor Sigmund Freud, the father of Psychoanalysis, testi- 
fied to his belief in the reality of thought-transference. Not 
even Mr. Ely could accuse him of bias in favor of the 
supernormal. The Freudian psychology is purely mechan- 
istic. There is no place in it for the soul, survival or reli- 
gion. Freud did not believe in mediumistic phenomena but 
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he studied the problem of telepathy and wrote an illuminat- 
ing essay entitled “Dreams of the Occult” in his New Lec- 
tures on Psychoanalysis. 


In this essay, he distinguishes between thought-transfer- 
ence and telepathy. For the first he claims to have satis- 
factory evidence from mediumistic sittings; for the second, 
used in the sense of subconscious contact between individ- 
uals, brought to his attention by a study of simultaneous 
dreams, he has insufficient data at his disposal. 


Professor Freud’s chief disciple, Dr. Sandor Ferenczi, 
definitely committed himself on telepathy. In his book, 
Further Contributions to the Theory and Technique of 
Psychoanalysis, he speaks of the “dialogues of the uncon- 
scious” by which he means that “the unconscious of two 
people completely understand themselves and each other, 
without the remotest conception of this on the part of the 
consciousness of either.” 


A Partial Review of the Evidence for Telepathy 
BY JOCELYN PIERSON 


Frank Podmore, the most cautious and skeptical of the 
early psychical researchers, stated in 1902’ “that as a result 
of the rigorous methods inaugurated by Professor Barrett 
and his colleagues, a large mass of evidence has been 
accumulated for the operation of some faculty which can 
take cognizance of things outside the scope of any possible 
extension of the known senses. This hypothetical faculty, 
which is assumed to represent the action, unmediated by 
the external sense-organs, of one mind or brain upon 
another mind or brain, has been provisionally named 
thought transference or telepathy.” 


This evidence Podmore groups under three main heads: 
Experimental, Spontaneous and Trance Observations. The 
spontaneous and trance types of thought transference have 
been recorded throughout written history, although they 
were not seriously observed by competent men until the 
founding of the Society for Psychical Research in 1882. 
The early experimenters in hypnotism such as Puységur? 
and Pététin® occasionally recorded instances of what appears 
to have been thought transference, but as they were in 
search of phenomena of another kind, their observations 
were only reported by chance. The English hypnotists were 
familiar with what they termed “community of sensation” 
from about the year 1840, but they were apparently unaware 
of its possible significance. 


In 1876, Professor William Barrett of the Royal College 
of Science, Dublin, read a paper before the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science in which he isolated 
the phenomenon of telepathy from other so-called psychic 


1 Modern Spiritualism, Methuen & Co., 1902. ' 
2 Memoires pour Servir a l’Etablissement du Magnetisme. 
3 L’Electricité Animale. 
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manifestations. Up until that time, “community of sensa- 
tion” was considered a “rare and fitful accompaniment of 
hypnotic trance.’”* As a result of this paper, Professor 
Barrett received a number of reports of similar phenomena 
observed in the waking state. 


Early Telepathic Experiments 


In 1881 and 1882, Professor Barrett conducted a long 
series of experiments with Professor Henry Sidgwick 
(Knightsbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy, Trinity 
College, Cambridge), Professor Balfour Stewart (Profes- 
sor of Physics, Owens College, Manchester), and Messrs. 
F. W. H. Myers and Edmund Gurney (late Fellows of 
Trinity College, Cambridge). Subjects for transmission by 
thought were selected from a large variety of material— 
cards, names, objects, drawings, etc. These experiments 
were sufficiently successful to encourage the researchers to 
continue. Some remarkable telepathic reproductions of 
drawings are illustrated in the Society for Psychical Re- 
search’s first report on thought transference to be found in 
volume 1 of their proceedings. 


A second series was undertaken in 1883 by Myers, 
Gurney and Malcolm Guthrie, J. P., of Liverpool, with two 
employees of Mr. Guthrie’s drapery establishment acting 
as percipients. The series is reported in the S.P.R. Pro- 
ceedings, volumes I and II, and confirmed the transference 
by telepathy of the sensations of pain and taste to per- 
cipients in the waking state. 


In 1884, Professor Charles Richet (late President of 
the French Academy of Sciences), published a paper in 
the Revue Philosophique entitled, “La Suggestion Mentale 
et le Calcul des Probabilités”, in which he reported a series 
of trials in guessing the suits of cards drawn at random 
from a pack. Ten persons, besides Professor Richet him- 


4 Apparitions and Thought Transference, Podmore, Walter & Scott Ltd., 1900. 
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self, who acted sometimes as agent and sometimes as 
percipient, took part in the experiments. In the 2,927 trials 
made, the suit was correctly named 789 times, the most 
probable number of correct guesses according to the laws 
of chance being 732. A similar series was conducted by 
Edmund Gurney and other members of the S.P.R. in 
London. There were 17 series containing 17,653 trials and 
4,760 successes. The chance probability was 4,413. The 
probability for some cause other than chance deduced from 
this result is .999,999,98.° 


Other experimental work along these lines was conducted 
at this time by Professor Max Dessoir of Berlin, who acted 
as percipient himself in the majority of cases, using an 
object or diagram chosen at random for telepathic trans- 
mission (See S.P.R. Proceedings, vol. IV, pp. 111-126; 
vol. V, pp. 355-357); by the A.S.P.R. (A.S.P.R. Pro- . 
ceedings, vol. I, pp. 322-349) and by Ochorowicz, Professor 
of Psychology and Natural Philosophy at the University 
of Lemberg. All these experiments seemed to indicate a 
telepathic faculty at work. 


No conclusions can be drawn from so small a number 
of trials, but these modest efforts were the first made by 
competent observers. Richet’s and Gurney’s were the first 
using material presenting a limited choice, making possible 
the application of statistical analysis and comparison with 
established tables of probability. 


For further experiments concerned with the transference 
by thought of drawings, diagrams and numbers before 
1900 see Proceedings of the S.P.R., vol. I, pp. 161-215; vol. 


II, pp. 207-216 and Professor Richet’s article, vol. V, pp. 
18-168. 


In the summer of 1889, a series of trials in the trans- 
ference of numbers was, conducted by Mrs. Sidgwick 
(Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge and a noted 
mathematician) with the aid of Professor Sidgwick, Pro- 


5 This calculation was made by Professor F. Y. Edgeworth. 
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fessor Barrett and Miss Alice Johnson as observers; a 
young hypnotist, Mr. G. A. Smith, as agent, and five 
percipients. 


These trials were conducted in Mrs. Sidgwick’s lodgings 
at Brighton and every precaution was taken to prevent 
unconscious whispering and other forms of signalling, 
premeditated or otherwise. Some of the trials were made 
with agent and percipient in separate rooms, but the great- 
est amount of success resulted when agent and percipient 
were in the same room. As the percipient was placed in a 
state of hypnosis by Mr. Smith, his proximity to the sub- 
ject was perhaps of greater importance than in ordinary 
telepathic experiments with the percipient in the waking 
state. Space will not allow a full description of the condi- 
tions which were well controlled, but they may easily be 
referred to in S.P.R. Proceedings, vol. V1, p. 128 or vol. 
VIII, p. 536. It is worth noting that Mr. Smith failed to 
achieve any success as agent when the percipients were not 
hypnotized. 


Professor Sidgwick chose the numbers for transmission 
(two digits) from a bag of Lotto counters to avoid bias, 
etc. In all 644 trials were made with the agent and per- 
cipient in the same room, 131 of which were successful, 
both digits being given correctly though not always in the 
same order. The chance of success was 1 in 81, and the 
most probable number of complete successes was 8. 
218 trials were made with Mr. Smith in a different room. 
Nine of these were successful, one having its digits reversed. 
Eight of these occurred, however, in the course of 139 
trials with one percipient, P., whilst the 79 trials with a 
second percipient, T., yielded only one success. (Proceed- 
ings S.P.R., vol. VI, pp. 123-170). 


At first success was very marked in these trials but as 
the work became monotonous, even though the percipients 
were hypnotized, they rapidly fell off in their ability to 
make correct guesses. Had there been any question of 
signalling, it is unlikely that this would have occurred. 
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But probably the most interesting results obtained by 
Mrs. Sidgwick in her work with Smith and these percipients 
were the successful transference of mental pictures. The 
subject of the picture was written down by Mrs. Sidgwick 
and handed to Smith who then summoned up a mental 
representation of it which he attempted to transmit to the 
percipient. Occasionally, to aid his imagination, he drew a 
sketch on paper. During these trials Smith was sometimes 
close to the percipient, sometimes behind a screen and some- 
times in another room. In order to form a judgment of the 
probability of thought transference in all these trials, the 
reader should refer to the description of conditions, etc., 
given in §$.P.R. Proceedings, vol. VIII, pp. 554-577. The 
following successful examples of mental picture trans- 
ference, reproduced from Mrs. Sidgwick’s table, may give 
the reader an idea of the nature of the experiments. 


Subject of Percipient - Position of Description by 
Mental Agent Percipient 
No. Date Picture. 
1890 
2 July 9 A kitten in MissB.look- Behind A cat, sitting 
a jar. ing at (blank) screen. down. 
card. 

17. Nov. 9 “Sandwich” P.lookingat Behind P. A man that goes 
man withad- (blank) card. about with two 
vertisement boards. 
of play. 

18 Achoir boy. P. Figure dressed in 

white—a ghost. 
1891 

65 July 9 AnEagle P. eyes closed. Outofroomé A littl bird— 
pursuing a then an eagle— 
sparrow. then 5. 

77. July Aman rid- Whybrew, Outof room, A pair of legs— 
ing. eyes closed. then entered, another pair—a 

spoke. horse—a man 
riding. 


6 Only successful instance with agent out of room. 


The summary of the 126 trials made with mental pic- 
tures is given in Mrs. Sidgwick’s tables on the following 
page: 
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I. Experiments with Agent and Percipient in the same room. 


Percipient Correct or Impression Impression Number of 
Partially Wrong None Trials 
Correct 


14 


Whybrew 6 
Major 4 


Totals 31 27 13 


Il. Experiments with Agent and Percipient in different rooms. 


Miss B. — 
P. 1 
Whybrew — 
Major 1 


Totals 2 44 


These figures may not seem at first impressive in the 
light of the hundreds of striking spontaneous instances 
reported in the S.P.R. Proceedings and the A.S.P.R. Pro- 
ceedings, but it must be remembered that as the conditions 
under which the faculty operates are unknown, it is very 
difficult to observe telepathy experimentally. The successes 
achieved in this series are far beyond expectation in num- 
bers alone—almost one third of all the experiments. The 
range of material from which subjects for transmission 
were selected being practically limitless, a calculation as to 
the probability of coincidence as an explanation of the 
successful trials is out of the question. 


Miss B. 7 6 1 |_| 

P. 14 6 7 27 

z. 2 13 3 18 

2 

5 — 5 

16 6 23 

12 2 14 

7 1 8 

4 — 5 

9 55 
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Telepathy at a Distance 


In Mrs. Sidgwick’s experiments just reviewed, the agent’s 
proximity to the percipient proved to be helpful if not 
absolutely necessary to successful telepathic transmission. 
The analogy of the physical forces would lead us to expect 
the effect of telepathy to fall off with the square of the 
distance between agent and subject. 


But subsequent experiments as well as spontaneous cases 
do not confirm this supposition. It was stated that Mr. 
Smith’s hypnotic influence might possibly account for the 
importance of his proximity to the subject. However, the 
experiments of Professor Pierre Janet, Director of the 
Psychological Laboratory in the Clinic of the Salpétriére, 
with a hypnotic subject suggest that perhaps such proximity 
is not necessary if a sufficient rapport between agent and 
percipient has been established. 


In 1886, Professor Janet and Dr. Gibert of Havre 
worked together on a series of experiments with a peasant 
woman, Madame B. Professor Janet observed that if Dr. 
Gibert, when acting as hypnotizer, became distracted, no 
trance was induced or the effect was very slight. He there- 
fore began trying to put Madame B. to sleep by willing 
her to do so when separated from her by a distance of 
about two-thirds of a mile. 


Some of these trials were witnessed by F. W. H. Myers 
and his brother, Dr. A. T. Myers, and were reported by 
the former in an article called “Telepathic Hypnotism” in 
the $.P.R. Proceedings, vol. IV, pp. 127-188. Of the 25 
trials recorded in detail and shown in the accompanying 
table by Myers, 18 were completely successful and 4 
partial or doubtful successes. Mental commands and trans- 
ference of sensation were also carried out in this series. 
For example, in April 1886, Dr. Jules Janet effected a 


7 Similar trustworthy cases may be found in Phantasms of the Living, vol. 
I, chap. 3, vol. II, chap. 1. 
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transference of sensation. He went into an adjoining room 
after hypnotizing the subject and burnt his wrist severely. 
Madame B. uttered piercing cries and clasped her wrist in 


the same place. (For details see Revue Phil., Aug. 1886, 
p. 222). 


An instance of mental command is quoted from Myer’s 
article in full: 


“On the 22nd, we dined at M. Gibert’s, and in the evening M. 
Gibert made another attempt to put her to sleep at a distance from 
his house in the Rue Séry,—she being at the Pavillon, Rue de la 
Ferme,—and to bring her to his house by an effort of will.8 


“At 8:55 he retired to his study, and MM. Ochorowicz, Marillier, 
Janet and A. T. Myers went to the Pavillon and waited outside in 
the street, out of sight of the house. At 9:22, Dr. Myers observed 
Madame B. coming halfway out of the garden gate, and again 
retreating. Those who saw her more closely observed that she was 
plainly in the somnambulic state, and was wandering about and 
muttering. At 9:25 she came out (with eyes persistently closed, so 
far as could be seen), walked quickly past MM. Janet and Marillier 
without noticing them, and made for M. Gibert’s house, though not 
by the usual or shortest route. (It appeared afterwards that the 
bonne had seen her go into the salon at 8:45 and issue thence asleep 
at 9:15; had not looked in between those times.) She avoided lamp- 
posts, vehicles, etc., but crossed and recrossed the street repeatedly. 
No one went in front of her or spoke to her. After eight or ten 
minutes she grew much more uncertain in gait, and paused as though 
she would fall. Dr. Myers noted the moment in the Rue Faure; it 
was 9:35. At about 9:40 she grew bolder, and at 9:45 reached the 
street in front of M. Gibert’s house. There she met him, but did not 
notice him, and walked into his house, where she rushed hurriedly 
from room to room on the ground-floor. M. Gibert had to take her 
hand before she recognized him. She then grew calm. 


“M. Gibert said that from 8:55 to 9:20 he thought intently about 
her; from 9:20 to 9:35 he thought more feebly; at 9:35 he gave 
the experiment up, and began to play billiards; but in a few minutes 
began to will her again. It appeared that his visit to the billiard-room 
had coincided with her hesitation and stumbling in the street. But 
this coincidence may of course have been accidental.” 


8 Experiments were usually held in the afternoon so Madame B. was not 
expecting them. 


( 
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There are numerous modern examples of telepathy at a 
distance. In 1925, Dr. Gardner Murphy of Columbia Uni- 
versity conducted a series of experiments with the French 
chemical engineer, René Warcollier, for the purpose of 
obtaining telepathy at a distance. The results were remark- 
able and may be found in M. Warcollier’s book, Experi- 
mental Telepathy, published by the Boston S.P.R. in 1938. 
The following is a striking instance: 


On March 14, 1925, M. Warcollier, acting as agent in 
Paris, concentrated upon a mental image of a glass funnel— 
the object chosen for transmission. Earlier on the same 
day, M. Warcollier had conducted an experiment in which 
he had chosen a stag’s antlers as a subject for telepathic 
transmission. He was unable to get the idea of the antlers 
entirely out of his mind. One of Dr. Gardner Murphy’s 
group of percipients sitting for impressions at his office in 
Columbia University, drew a picture of a sort of compote 
dish to which she added handles like two branches, at the 
same time remarking that they were remarkably like a 
stag’s antlers. Here we have the transmission of two mental 
images mixed together in the agent’s mind over the breadth 
of the Atlantic Ocean. 


In 1938, Mr. William H. Button, President of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, reported a series 
of striking experiments in long distance telepathy that he 
carried out with the medium, Margery. (See A.S.P.R. 
JourNAL, 1938, pp. 40, 97, 129, 323, 357). 


The first of these experiments were conducted on July 
28, 30, and August Ist, 1937, while Mr. Button was in 
North Hero, Vermont, and Margery was in Boston or at 
Royalston, Mass. By previous arrangement, both Mr. 
Button and Margery sat down at 11 a.m. on these three 
days; the one to send and the other to receive impressions. 


On July 28, Mr. Button’s secretary, Miss Walsh, chose 
the subject “Typewriter” for transmission and a letter to 
that effect was mailed immediately to Mr. Wendell Murray 
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in Boston. At the same hour, Margery in Boston wrote 
down the word “Typewriter” in the presence of Madame 
Fidella Dario and Thomas Nagouchi, both of whom signed 
the paper as witnesses. This paper was likewise posted 
immediately to Mr. Murray. 


On July 30th, at 11 o’clock as pre-arranged, Mr. Button 
again concentrated upon an object for transmission— 
“green hat’”—which was chosen by his son-in-law and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Prather, who also acted as agents. 
At 11 o’clock, Margery sat for impressions at Royalston, 
Mass., and obtained the words “green hat” in writing. 
Madame Dario and Mr. Nagouchi were again present and 
signed as witnesses, and the paper was sent to Mr. Murray. 


On August Ist, Mr. Button himself chose “poker chips” 
and Margery, sitting at Royalston, drew five round disks 
and wrote on the opposite side of the sheet, “A game with 
disks.” Further successful experiments of this type were 
conducted with the co-operation of Captain John W. Fife of . 
the Boston Navy Yard, who arranged to have a group of 
sailors, not known to Margery, act as agents. 


Dr. Riess, Assistant Professor of Psychology at Hunter 
College, N. Y., reported another remarkable series of 
telepathy at a distance in the Journal of Parapsychology 
(vol. I, pp. 260-263, 1937). Dr. Riess’ subject called two 
series of tests with the E. S. P. cards (Zener cards used by 
Dr. Rhine at Duke University) totalling 84 runs through 
the pack. Two runs were made each night at irregular 
intervals, and upon a pre-arranged time scheme. The sub- 
ject was one-quarter mile from the room in which the 
experimenter handled the cards. The latter looked at each 
card following an agreed-upon time schedule. In the first 
series of 74 runs the average number of hits per 25 calls 
was 18.24. After an intervening illness on the part of the 
subject, ten runs under similar conditions yielded an average 
of 5.30 (little beyond chance expectation). Dr. Rhine has 
also achieved success using E. S. P. technique in buildings 
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several hundred feet apart at Duke University. He writes 
in his conclusion to his book, Extra-Sensory Perception 
(Boston S.P.R. publication 1934) “Both (telepathy and 
clairvoyance) show with distance when the subject can 
work at all above np®, a rise in scoring-rate over that 
achieved in the same room.” 


The Census of Hallucinations 


The Committee of the S.P.R. who published the Census 
of Hallucinations in 1894,” state in their introduction that 
the telepathic investigations of the Society divide themselves 
naturally into two categories—(1) Experiments on persons 
prima facie susceptible to telepathic influence, whether in 
the hypnotic state or in the normal condition; and (2) the 
collection and examination of accounts of phenomena prima 
facie telepathic, which have been produced not experiment- 
ally but spontaneously. 


The first category—investigations of the experimental 
type—have been briefly reviewed. The second category 
must now be considered. And it will be seen that a collec- 
tion and analysis of the spontaneous cases presents quite 
a different problem. 


In Phantasms of the Living, chapter VIII, Edmund 
Gurney reported on the first Census of Hallucinations made 
by the S.P.R. under his direction. The evidence collected 
consists largely, though not solely, of accounts of appari- 
tions of human beings, who are afterwards ascertained to 
have been dying—or passing through some crisis other than 
death—elsewhere, at or about the time at which the appari- 
tion is seen; the seer of the apparition not having at the 
time any knowledge of this fact, other than that conveyed 


np is an abbreviation representing the number of trials multiplied by the 


=—* of succeeding on each trial, which gives the mean chance expec- 
tion. 


10 The members of this Committee were Professor Sidgwick, Mrs. Sidgwick, 
Alice Johnson, F. W. H. Myers, Dr. A. T. Myers and Frank Podmore. 
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by the apparition itself. Such phenomena are called coinci- 
dental or veridical hallucinations. 


The purpose of Gurney’s census was to ascertain what 
proportion of ordinary persons experience hallucinations 
of any type and to compare that number with the number 
of veridical or coincidental cases recorded. If all such 
hallucinatory phenomena were coincidental with some criti- 
cal event in the life of the person represented by the 
apparition, there could be no question that the occurrence 
was due to chance. But common experience has taught us 
that hallucinations also take place when no such coinci- 
dental relation to reality exists. If the proportion of non- 
coincidental hallucinations was very great in comparison 
to the coincidental ones, then the latter class of cases might 
reasonably be regarded as accidental and would not furnish 
evidence for telepathy. 


Only 5,507 answers were obtained in Gurney’s census—a 
number too small to draw inferences as to the proportion 
of coincidental cases. Gurney was anxious to make a wider 
census but he died before he himself could undertake the 
task. 


In 1889, the S.P.R. decided to make a second census. 
The Committee in charge of it decided to limit the census 
to hallucinations of sight, hearing or touch, and in the 
case of hearing, to sounds suggesting the human voice. 


Some students of psychical phenomena do not class 
apparitions of the dying as telepathic phenomena—prefer- 
ring the alternative hypotheses offered by Spiritualism and 
astral projection. The Committee of the S.P.R. con- 
cluded, however, that the evidence obtained from a small 
but important group of phenomena—the experimental pro- 
jection of images or phantasms—definitely linked appari- 
tions of the dying with telepathy. 


There were 15 successful experiments of this type 
recorded in the $.P.R. Proceedings before 1894, in which 
ten different experimenters had taken part; the records were 
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all first hand, and in every case the evidence of the per- 
cipient was obtained as well as that of the experimenter. 
In the majority of cases, the experimenter was asleep or 
hypnotized when his apparition was seen—having fallen 
asleep with his mind fixed on the determination to appear. 
In no instance was the percipient aware that an experiment 
was to be attempted, and in some cases the apparition was 
seen by more than one individual. The point which indicates 
a telepathic explanation rather than that of astral projec- 
tion is connected with the clothes worn by the apparition. 
In each instance, the apparition has been seen either in 
clothes he was picturing himself as wearing (See Human 
Personality, Myers, Case 688 C.) or in clothes familiar to 
the percipient. Never was the apparition seen in the clothes 
actually worn by the experimenter at the time of the experi- 
ment. A further well attested though unique case occurred 
in which the experimenter transferred to two percipients 


an apparition of a third person. (S.P.R. Proceedings, 
vol. VI, p. 287). 


In the census of 1894, a canvass was made of a very 
large number of persons and 17,000 answers were received. 
Of these 1,684 replied that they had experienced hallucina- 
tions while in the waking state. The percentage of people 
experiencing hallucinations was therefore calculated to be 
9.9 or approximately one in every ten. 


A careful investigation of the affirmative answers was 
made and 381 cases, including cases of death coincidence, 
were selected as properly authentic. Of the 80 cases of 
death coincidences reported, only thirty were selected in the 
final analysis. The reasons for discarding cases were 
numerous. But particularly important was the deduction of 
all cases which were known to the collectors beforehand and 
a certain percentage to offset the possible desire of some 
of the collectors to get affirmative answers—a desire that 
might lead them to seek out cases which they had heard 
about in the course of their canvass. For, the census was 
especially designed to represent a cross-section of society 
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and not to represent a special class of people. The Com- 
mittee leaned over backwards to discard all possible sources 
of error and to make proper corrections in order to arrive 
at a true proportion. 


A further statistical analysis based upon the inquiry 
showed that about three-quarters of the ordinary hallucina- 
tions (not death coincidences) were forgotten in the course 
of ten years,—the ratio of forgetfulness increasing with 
the number of years elapsed since the occurrence. From 
381 accepted hallucinatory cases, 31 were discarded because 
the hallucination was not fully developed or the percipient 
had had numerous similar experiences which could not be 
taken into account in the statistical analysis. The final 
number of 350 was once more reduced by eight per cent 
to account for the hallucinations of children under ten, 
whose observations and memory were not considered trust- 
worthy. No one under ten replied to the census, but in 
taking a cross section of the human race, it would be sup- 
posed that a proportion of such phenomena would be ex- 
perienced by those under ten years of age. 


The number 322 which now remains is multiplied by 4 
to correct the error presumed as a result of forgetfulness, 
(see Table TV in the Census of Hallucinations, S.P.R. Pro- 
ceedings, vol. X) and the figure 1,288 or approximately 
1,300 is arrived at. 


This figure which is representative of the non-coinci- 
dental hallucinations experienced by a cross section of 
humanity, is now compared to the number of death coin- 
cidences which were pared down to 30. This gives us a 
ratio of 1 to 43. 


The fact that each of us dies only once enables us to 
calculate definitely the probability that death will coincide 
with another given event such as the recognized apparition 
of the dying person. The Committee took as a basis for 
calculation the average annual death rate for England and. 
Wales for the ten years from 1881 to 1890 as given in the 
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Registrar General’s Report, namely 19.15 per thousand. 
From this they were able to give the probability of the co- 


incidence of a death and an apparition of the dying as 1 
in 19,000. 


The equivalent of 1 in 43 which was the result of the 
comparison of death coincidences to all types of hallucina- 
tion, would be 440 in 19,000 or 440 times the probable 
number. We should therefore expect to have to collect 
142,500 cases instead of 350 in order to obtain by chance 
30 death coincidences. | 


As a result of this inquiry, Professor Sidgwick and the 
Committee published their conclusion: “Between deaths 
and apparitions of the dying person a connection exists 
which is not due to chance alone. This we hold as a proved 
fact. The discussion of its full implications cannot be 
attempted in this paper;—nor perhaps exhausted in this 
age.” 

The briefest of outlines has been given of the Census 
of Hallucinations in an attempt to describe its scope and 
conclusions. But to summarize this brilliant investigation 
that took three years to make and involved 410 collectors 
of cases, 17,000 people, 400 pages of published records and 
analysis and 11 tables analyzing the material from different 
aspects, is obviously an impossible task. Only a careful 

perusal of volume X of the S.P.R. Proceedings can pos- 
_ sibly give any idea of the care with which the investigation 
was made and justify any conclusion other than that arrived 
at by the Committee themselves. It is probable that such 
an inquiry conducted today would be analyzed by improved 
statistical methods, but it is doubtful if such accuracy and 
care in recording the cases would be duplicated. Whatever 
the statistical method, an equally cautious and scholarly 
analysis would result in the same conclusion—that veridical 
or coincidental hallucinations are too frequent to be due 
to chance alone. 
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One of the earliest efforts to study telepathy in the 
laboratory was made by three members of the Department 
of Psychology at the University of Groningen, The Nether- 
lands. The results were reported by Dr. Brugmans at the 
First International Congress for Psychical Research in 
1921. Two rooms in the university laboratory were used, 
one directly over the other. A hole was cut in the floor of 
the upper room and two sheets of plate glass placed securely 
so as to form an air cushion between the two rooms. This 
made it possible for the experimenters to look down from 
above on to a board divided into 48 squares. The agent in 
the upper room tried to influence the percipient below to 
choose the square he had selected. The percipient sat in- 
side a sort of cabinet so that he was unable to see into the 
upper room and the agent was only able to see the per- 
cipient’s hand. No noise could penetrate into the lower 
room. The percipient made a motion with his hand when 
he was ready for each trial. Of the 187 experiments con- 
ducted, one in 48 or approximately 44 in all should have 
been successes on the theory of probability. The actual 
number of such successes was 60. Forty per cent of the 
experiments conducted in separate rooms were completely 
successful, whereas only 30 per cent of another series con- 
ducted with agent and percipient in the same room were 
successful. In these experiments considerable attention was 
paid to the psychological factors involved in scoring suc- 
cesses. 


In 1930, Dr. J. B. Rhine, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology at Duke University, undertook a further investiga- 
tion of telepathy on a much larger scale, using a limited 
choice of material so that the question of chance expecta- 
tion could be reduced to a matter of exact calculation. For 
this purpose, Dr. Rhine adopted the Zener cards (25 cards 
bearing five diagrams). 


The object of such research Dr. Rhine defined as (1) 
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to answer, if possible, by mathematically indisputable evi- 
dence the question of its occurrence and range; (2) to 
further its understanding by the discovery of its relation- 
ships to other mental processes and to the essential physio- 
logical and physical conditions. (Extra-Sensory Perception, 
published by the Boston S.P.R., 1934). 


His first publication of results in Extra-Sensory Per- 
ception were based upon the trials of eight subjects— 
students of Duke University. The first of these, Linzmayer, 
kept up the high average rate of scoring in 600 (telepathic 
and clairvoyant) trials of 49.5 per cent—chance expecta- 
tion being 20 per cent or five hits out of every 25 guesses. 
The odds against chance in this instance was billions to 
one. Whenever Dr. Rhine urged Linzmayer to continue 
working after he was tired or anxious to go home, his 
scores fell to chance or below chance expectation. At the 
end of two years, Linzmayer’s ability had dropped to very 
little above chance. 


Another of Rhine’s subjects, Hubert E. Pearce, ran 
through 10,300 trials, scoring an average rate of 36.4 per 
cent. On page 162 of Extra-Sensory Perception, Dr. Rhine 
gives a table summarizing all his E.S.P. results up to 
August Ist, 1933. He states that there are included in this 
table all the results of all experiments, even those made 


with a view to reducing the score-level (drug experiments, 
etc. ). 


On the basis of these results, Rhine concluded that “it 
is independently established on the basis of this work alone, 
that extra-sensory perception (telepathy and clairvoyance) 
is an actual and demonstrable occurrence.” Since the ap- 
pearance of E-xtra-Sensory Perception in 1934, a vast 
quantity of further material has been published by Dr. 
Rhine both in the Journal of Parapsychology and in his 


popular book, New Frontiers of the Mind (Farrar & 
Rinehart). 


Mr. G. N. M. Tyrrell, author of Science and Psychical 
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Phenomena, and one of the most careful workers in the 
field, undertook to confirm Dr. Rhine’s results in England. 
Although he worked irregularly with 30 subjects, striking 
results were obtained with only one, Miss Gertrude Johnson, 
who had previously exhibited signs of a telepathic faculty. 
Mr. Tyrrell used two elaborate laboratory devices to ensure 
random selection and to eliminate sensory clues. The first 
of these called the “pointer apparatus” was used from 
October, 1934 to February, 1935. 30,000 calls were made 
(a choice of five being used as in the Zener cards) and 
Miss Johnson made an average score of 30.2 per cent, 20 
per cent being chance expectation. Odds against this result 
being due to chance are billions to one. It is noteworthy 
that Mr. Tyrrell achieved little above chance expectation 
in 37,100 trials with the other 29 subjects. With a second 
and more elaborate electrical apparatus, designed as an 
automatic shuffler and recorder as well as a random selec- 
tion control, Miss Johnson obtained 28.6 per cent success 
for 845 trials and 26.2 per cent for 855 trials in which 
conditions were slightly varied. 


For an appreciation of these results, the conditions and 
description of apparatus should be referred to in Mr. 
Tyrrell’s book, Science and Psychical Phenomena, pp. 92- 
110. 


Dr. Gardner Murphy of Columbia University has also 
contributed largely to this type of laboratory work and his 
article on “Covariance Methods in the Comparison of 
Extra-sensory Tasks” should be consulted in this connec- 
tion. 

Dr. John Edgar Coover’s negative conclusions based 
upon his experiments at Stanford University have been 
questioned by Professors Schiller, Rhine and Thouless. It 
has been suggested that the results would have been positive 
had another statistical method been employed. Dr. Coover 
replied to these criticisms in a paper entitled, Reply to 
Critics of the Stanford Experiments in Thought-Trans- 
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ference, published in the Journal of Parapsychology, vol. 
3, June 1939. (See also Dr. Coover’s original records, pub- 
lished in Experiments in Psychical Research, Stanford 
University Junior Publications, 1917; Professor Schiller’s 
Review, S.P.R. Proceedings, 1918, pp. 261-273; A Recon- 
sideration of J. E. Coover’s Conclusions on Telepathy by 
Professor Thouless, S.P.R. Proceedings, 1935, pp. 24-37, 
and Extra-Sensory Perception by Dr. Rhine, Boston S.P.R., 
1934, p. 169.) 


Before terminating this very brief and inadequate sur- 
vey of telepathy, the excellent work by M. Rene Warcollier, 
of the Institut Metapsychique, Paris should be especially 
_ emphasized. M. Warcollier has made a minute study of 
telepathy for more than 25 years and many of his important 
conclusions are to be found in his book, Experimental 
Telepathy, published by the Boston S.P.R. in 1938. Records 
of transmission of thought from Paris to the United States, 
England, Belgium and Switzerland will be found in this 
book in detail. M. Warcollier has invented ingenious de- 
vices for the study of the faculty and the determination of 
its means of operation, etc. The work of Upton Sinclair 
recorded in his book, Mental Radio, should also be men- 
tioned and it is regretted that space does not allow a sum- 
mary of any of these experiments. 


The goal of researchers in this field is the determination 
of the conditions, physiological and mental, necessary to 
the operation of. the faculty—so that it may be observed 
experimentally and studied by methods approximating scien- 
tific techniques in other fields. But it must be remembered 
that the extra-sensory faculties are not analogous to the 
physical faculties in all respects and require a special tech- 
nique in handling. The interested reader is urged to read 
Professor Henri Bergson’s Presidential Address to the 
Society for Psychical Research (Proceedings, vol. XXIV, 


p. 462, 1913) which is devoted to a definition of this 
problem. 
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